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The years of the great interdict were years of demoralisation, not
because the king did not have the general will behind him, but because
he gradually lost all sense of restraint in a situation which, however men
might endure it, was fraught with daily inconvenience and humiliation
and involved a continuous strain upon the conscience. The administration,
which was probably more efficient at this time than it had ever been,
found little difficulty in coping with the actual facts. The interdict was
an opportunity no less than a menace, and even before it was pronounced
John's plans were ready. The policy adopted was the seizure into the
king's hands of all ecclesiastical property, spiritualities as well as tem-
poralities. Wardens, generally the sheriffs, were appointed in each shire.
The amount of extra work which had to be done in the offices of local
administrators must have been severe, and it was fortunate that important
reforms in the presentation of accounts had recently been made by the
Exchequer. Prelates, religious houses, and parish clergy were alike sub-
mitted to this regime and were provided with a subsistence allowance
(estuvium) in the performance of their attenuated duties. It appears that
in each parish this allowance was made under the supervision of four
lawful men1. The revenues, with this deduction, were destined for the
royal treasury, at any rate so far as they came from churches on the
king's demesne. Many barons received royal permission to assume the
control of the monastic houses and churches on their estates and to have
the rents drawn by clerks from their domain. The Earl of Norfolk, for
example, got the custody of the rents and property of churches in his
gift, and of the abbots of his fief, "si alicuius crociam habent de dono
suo." To what extent custody involved the right to retain the proceeds
in such cases requires investigation. An estimate of the loss suffered by
the clergy during the next five years is impossible, for there was inevitably
much extortion and destruction of property; but the Exchequer admitted
that John had received ^l 05,000, and the king himself was prepared to
compound the sums due in compensation at 100,000 marks. Some of the
bishops got fairly large payments in 1213 and 1214< by way of compensa-
tion; the clergy as a whole had to write off most of their loss. Finally,
the king extorted from the clergy charters of quit-claim of his extortions2.

Such was the general character of John's reply to the interdict. The
plan was not observed universally, for modifications or exemptions were
numerous. The author of the Life of St Hugh of Lincoln, referring to a
certain Reymund, afterwards Archdeacon of Leicester, breaks off his
narrative to observe that, in the days of the interdict, Reymund was one

1  See letters to H. de Nevill in Rotuli lift. Glaus, i, 109 b. This goes far to explain
the summons to St Albans in 1213 (Roger of Wendover, ed. Coxe, m, p. 261).

2  The Misae Roll of his fourteenth year contains a reference to the purchase of
two coffers to contain these charters.   Cole, Documents illustrative of English history
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (1844), p. 242. The charters were of course
invalidated, but John continued to extract quit-claims as late as 1215 (e.g. Rot. litt.
pat. p, 140 b).
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